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Print 


The cover of this issue of PRINT 
is from Ben Shahn’s The Alpha- 
bet of Creation. Jt relates to 
“Beyond Words,” the first in a 
series of articles which explore 
the experimental margins of the 
arts of lettering and typography. 


Seven artists from seven countries play 
with letterforms and explore a world 
beyond words. 


A workaday TV script for “‘Modern 
Art on Horseback” becomes an exciting 
representation of the printed word. 


Cincinnati's vigorously versatile Noel 
Martin as a ‘‘Personality in Print,” 
by Edward H. Dwight. 
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McArthur, Atlanta, Georgia; H. Richard 
Archer, Lakeside Press, Chicago, Illinois; 
Carey S. Bliss, Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California; Willard Lockwood, Uni- 
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Leo Lionni’s four pages, a provocative 
visual miscellany from a busy Art 
Director’s desk. 
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STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 
West Spring field, Massachusetts 
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& The complete lettering book: 


LETTERING 


The History and Technique of Lettering as Design 
by Alexander Nesbitt 


The first really comprehensive history 
of letters and types 
in a practical lettering book 


A set of lessons 

for the teacher or student— 

including teaching points and practical hints 
95 pages of examples 

in sizes large enough 

to make the style and technique of the letter 
or type clear and understandable 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Your own book dealer can supply you; 
or send $6.00 to PRINT with your name 
and address for a postpaid copy. 


This is a 714” x 1034” book, beautifull 
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bound, 320 pages, completely indexed. 
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EDITORIAL 


In a recent issue of The New Yorker, Wallace K. Harrison, the 59-year 
old architect who planned Rockefeller Center and headed the Com- 
mittee which designed the United Nations, speaking of the important 
role optics will play in the future said, “since Cezanne, painters have 
studied every possible method of intensifing the human being’s re- 


action to the forms depicted on flat surfaces. 

As a further point he felt the need for ‘a comfortable, natural 
gathering place for painters, sculptors, and architects as the Cafe 
Flore .... in Paris.” In other words, what Mr. Harrison wants is a 
place where we can meet for discussion and argument .. . . where we 
can draw on tablecloths or make a design with the saucers that count 
our drink tab. 

We like to think of Print as an American Flore, with its high level 
of readership, as just such a place where ‘architects of the graphic 
arts” (and we use this in its broadest sense) can get their hands mud- 
died with rubber cement and express themselves without the ordinary 
limitations and restrictions of book format, magazine page size, of 
advertising, the client, and the dictates of “selling copy.” 

We plan that Print, as a meeting place for the American graphic 
artist, should be something more than just an earnest investigation 
into the height of a serif or the breadth of a letter form as dictated by 
the bookish elite. We feel — and intend to demonstrate — that 
those nebulous words “the Graphic Arts,” can become a tactile and 
visual experience that will spark the processes of aesthetic ratiocination 
and impart to the viewer something more than the simple reaction of 
‘just a pleasant job well presented.” 

After all, the graphic arts is not only the purlieu of the designer, 
the printer, the tvpographer, the paper manufacturer, and finally the 
mailman but the concern of all of us. It is therefore our goal to 
expose to each of us the stimulus and thought provoking experiences of 
a magazine which views the graphic arts, and the functions of the 
graphic arts, in their fullest modern dimensions. 
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THE DECEMBER “alumni” reunion 
of graphic artists who worked with 
the late William Edwin Rudge found 
Print betwixt-and-between so far 
as our own publication schedules 
are concerned. But having heard 
that one Dr. Robert Leslie (of The 
Composing Room) was having much 
to do with party arrangements, we 
called on him for a few timeless 
details. He immediately reported 
difficulties in holding down the 
gathering to a maximum of 150 
guests. 

“We planned this primarily for the 
graphic artists—three categories of 
them you know, and quite a time 
tracking them down. Most are in 


We like questions: 

questions about the range of 

our design and editorial services ; 
our unusual types and ornaments ; 
our fine offset-lithographic 
presswork, including our 

four color process printing. 

If questions lead to orders, we can 
produce quickly and carefully. 
We'll gladly send printed examples 


of our work upon request. 


New York but some come from all 
over the place. First there are those 
who worked with Rudge in his plant 
here in New York at 218 William 
Street—we call them the ‘downtown’ 
crowd—and then others from Mount 
Vernon and finally the alumni from 
the William E. Rudge’s Sons enter- 
prise. So many of them wanted to 
attend, and bring their wives, of 
course, that we found we didn’t 
have room for the businessmen. We 
got calls from many people who felt 
they knew Rudge, too, and wanted 
to be in on the affair. One paper 
supplier wanted to reserve 35 places 
but we just couldn’t manage that.” 

“It’s all just an idea several of 


SEQUOIA 


us got to work on. I’m devoting my- 
self to it, pure romance on my side. 
We've sel a theme for the dinner— 
reminisces but no speeches. That’s 
right, at the Advertising Club; Paul 
Bennett will act as toastmaster. And 
have you heard about the exhibit 
we're holding along with the reunion? 
We've collected a whole roomful of 
Rudge mementos to be shown at 
the AIGA... .”’ 

Melvin Loos (Columbia University 
Press), was chairman of the Reunion 
Committee; with O. Alfred Dick- 
man (N. Y. Herald Tribune) as 
secretary; Caroline Schaefer (Photo- 
gravure & Color Co.) as recording 
secretary; and Dr. Leslie, treasurer. 
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In our last issue we ran a piece called, 
CATALOGUE 50—Code Word: Au- 
tumn, written by a “pen pal,” Roy 
Vernon Sowers. No sooner had this 
appeared than Mr. Sowers wrote to 
say that while he is still at home in 
his adobe abode, his charming address, 
just plain Glenwood, California, is 
no more. Progress has caught up 
with our bookish recluse. He even 
has a telephone (a party line no less) 
and now “they” have given him a 
street number, an astronomical street 
number! Eis address now reads 25000 
Mountain Charley Road, Los Gatos, 
California. Not nearly as simple, but 
undoubtedly easier for the ‘United 
States Post Office. 


Bauer ALPHABETS have made a new 
contribution to the wider and more 
expanded type faces so much in 
demand today. Imported from Ger- 
many, //ellenic Wide is now available 
in this country. While its origins are 
Fin de siecle, the artist has succeeded 
in a contemporary design that ac- 
centuates the best of its old features. 
Monotony is avoided by a winged 
wide stroked treatment of the round 
elements while broad serifs contribute 
to the compactness of the letterform 
and its excellent readability. Cer- 
tainly an adaptable type, it will be 
much used wherever a distinctive 
expanded face is required. Call Mrs. 
Harand, Vanderbilt 6-1263 for a 
sample showing or write her at 235 
East 45th Street, New York. 


Printer Philip Reed of Chicago has 
come up with a handsome little 
brochure on the work of Elizabeth 
Kner, a bookbinder of distinction 
(and sister of Container Corpora- 
tion’s Albert). The booklet illustrates 
seven contemporary bindings all done 
in limited editions and shows a 
perfect blending of an ancient craft 
with contemporary design. 
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It’s no trick to see the big letter on top, 
but the real test of good vision is being 
able to read the whole chart 


Likewise, many communities see the 
immediate problem of overcrowded 
schools. However, it is equally impor 
tant that they have the vision to plan for 
tomorrow’s needs, too. 


Your community must have a long-range 
plan for its schools — one that looks at 
least ten years ahead! Because enroll- 
ments in all grades will continue to 
increase during this period, temporary 
“patchwork” solutions simply postpone 
and prolong the problem. 


For free booklet ,“How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools,” write Better Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


@ Better Schools Build 


Y Better Communities 


A treasure 
chest 
of alphabets 


PHOTO-LETTERING, INC. 
216 East 45 New York 


Reprinted from the Push Pin Almanac 
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Che Bess 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


ILLUSTRATION 
PRINTING 
as a highly developed 
Craft 


FULL-TONE 
COLLOTYPE 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE 
COMPANY 


Meriden . Connecticut 
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Top Drawer (Cont'd.) 


IN MID-WINTER this year, a com- 
mittee of printing industry leaders 
headed by Clarence P. Hornung of 
New York joined with Clavin D. 
Myers, editor of The Newburgh News 
and president of the Goudy Wildlife 
Club, to unveil a memorial to the 
late Frederick W. Goudy and _ his 
wife, Bertha. 

Displayed on a boulder in New- 
burgh’s Old Town Cemetery, the 
bronze plaque reads: “With one 
devotion, one accord, they wrought 
and loved the printed word.” 


Tue capacity to make history ex- 
ciling while maintaining accuracy has 
been successfully achieved by the 
editors of the just published American 
Heritage. Volume I, Ne. 1 is really 
something new to journalism. It has 
first rate historical writing, unusual 
pictorial content and good maps—all 
of it well printed and designed. 
Altogether a very satisfactory ac- 
complishment and a tremendous bar- 
gain to charter subscribers at $10.00 
for six issues. History won't wait for 
you so write to American Heritage, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRINT Associate Editor Mrs. 
Eleanor Steiner-Prag, who attended 
this year’s Drupa (Druck und Papier) 
Fair of Printing and Paper in Dus- 
seldorf, reports enthusiastically on 
the vitality of typographic arts in 
post-war Germany. 

Introduced by a remarkably fine 
catalogue, the fair boasted eight 
halls showing printing machinery 
paper products, books, posters, and 
displays from the “Archive Lauter- 
bach” and the famous’ Klingspor 
collection. exhibit were more 
than one hundred bookbindings by 
Ignatz Wiemeler, samples of calligra- 
phy by Rudolf Spemann, and almost 
the complete works of designer 
Rudolf Koch, 
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The satin-smooth, receptive surface of 

Navajo Text assures faithful reproduction 

of fine detail and heavy solids. Its bright, 

natural white brings out the true color values 

in multi-color printing. Stocked in standard 

text sizes in white 60, 70 and 80 lb. White 
Navajo Cover to match in 50, 65 and 80 |b. 


For letterpress, offset and sheet-fed gravure. 


Tight Line, an etching by Churchill Ettinger, 
reproduced by offset lithography 
on white Navajo Text, 80 Ib. 


Navaje Lope and oo 


Text in white, 60, 70 and 80 Ib., 
Cover in 50, 65 and 80 lb., 

stocked in regular text and cover sizes 
by paper merchants in principal cities. 


Mohave (Paper Mills, Cohoes, New ork 


Member American Institute of Graphic Arts and Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
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| Ca Nn yo U S eC e Further Than Just The Printed Word? 


The vast field of design stretches beyond the boundaries of print. The typographer 


must look around constantly alert to the times, and conscious of every development. 


BY SEEING DESIGN YOU CAN DO THIS EASILY, QUICKLY AND THOROUGHLY 


This monthly magazine brings news of the latest and best in design 
from Britain and overseas. It covers every aspect of design from a 
firm’s design policy to the turn of a handle. 


DESIGN is critical, constructive, factual, pictorial. It is very good value for very little money. For a year’s subscription 
of 12 issues, post free, send $4 to DESIGN, 467 Tilbury House, Petty France, London S W 1, England, or for a 
voucher copy, post free, send 42 cents to the American News Co. Inc., 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Rudge Publications 


BOOKS and PRINTING. A Selected List of For Winning Printing, Try 


Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable refer- 
ence work with helpful annotations by Mr. Kup. 
Published at $5.00. Balance available at $2.00 per 


copy. 


VICTORY PRESS 
BOOKLETS 
LETTERHEADS 
BROCHURES 
STYLISHLY DESIGNED 


RUDOLPH KOCH. His Work and the Offenbach 
Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim. This 
splendid study of Koch, beautifully illustrated, 
is available under separate cover. 44 pages. $1.00 


per copy. 


AND CAREFULLY 
EXECUTED AT 
THE WORK OF SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols, Reprints of this MODERATE PRICES. 
feature article with many typographic examples 
are the only part still available of Volume V, 
Number 3, which is now out of print. 28 pages. 
$1.00 per copy. 


VICTORY PRESS, Inc. 


AVENCE 
Corona, New York  ILlinois 8-7488 


WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE, Publisher, INC. 
17 West 44th Street, New York 36 
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BEYOND WORDS 


Seven artists probe the meanings of gesture 


Man has gone, communication has died and naked 
symbols float about weaving the conditions of a world 
of nonsense. Self-sufficient, perversely definable in its 
own terms, writing has become illegible, poetry has lost 
its sound. With varied intentions and many moods 
words are lured out of the comforts of their meaning. 
Alphabets, practical and pedantic, are expanded to 
include the great voids of language. Gestures play the 
pantomime of their liberated rhetoric. 

And yet, in the false archeology scratched from the 


sands of a Long Island beach, in the phony romanticism 
of an artifically faded letter saved from imaginary 
flames, garbage and the heels of boulevardiers, in the 
forged autographs of nonexistent personages, in false 
poetry clinging to the plaster of a city wall, there is an 
unexpected quality of essence. 

In these pages Form and Reference move and play in 
new and nebulous strata of relationships. Despite the 
deceptions and the jokes one discerns a common and 
constant urge to bridge the loneliness of man. — L. L. 


Enrico Donati, whose coalblack textured 
abstractions seem to predict the quiet 
configurations of a burned out planet, 
wrote this lacquer letter to a friend. Only 
realities: sequence, signature and_ the 
flourishing elegance of the gesture. 


<~ 


Born in 1854, Puff, Hahblle and Krack 
may have been the spiritual forefathers of 
Snap, Crackle and Pop, for all we know. 
They are the protagonists in Grandville’s 
Un Autre Monde and these are their 
signatures. Grandville, whose surrealist 
humor antedates Dali and The New 
Yorker by two generations, was one of 
the great original minds of 19th century 
France. PRINT promises his little- 
known absurdities in a future issue. 
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What is El Eco? A Mexico City night 
club perhaps, but also art center, lecture 
hall, gallery. Who is Mathias Goeritz? 
By curious coherence an architect 
perhaps, but also museologist, sculptor, 
painter. El Eco, except for its huge 
and very Mexican Moore is all Goeritz, 
from the enormous snake in the patio, 
Aztec in mood but unmistakably 
machine-age, to the illegible poem be- 
low. The legible “‘El Eco’ has, ap- 
propriately enough, the spirit of an 
artist’s signature. 
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From the recent Japanese Calligraphy 
exhibition at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art comes this handsome letter 
poem. Here calligraphy, ripened by 
oriental centuries, gracefully relaxed 
and as evocative as a Ravel soundscape 
has outgrown the limits of its tradi- 
tional functions and dances a visual 
poetry of its own. 


Nivola’s sandy relief in Manhattan’s 
Olivetti showroom provides a texturally 
contrasted background for the smoothest 
sculpture tn industrial design. The 
fantasy of signs and letterforms on the 
next pages appeared in an early stage 
of the 70-foot long mural, but was later 


sacrificed for the calmer geometry of 


pattern. (Photo Namuth) 
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In his paintings Ben Shahn always 
implies a world beyond the picture. 
Awkward signs, torn posters and 
scribbled words indicate the presence 
of absent men. From the cityscape he 
carries them ‘into his art with natural 
integrity. Here, he reverses the process. 


He reaches tenderly into the deep folds 
of legend for the origins of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and Man, the protagonist, 
becomes the word. (From The Alphabet 
of Creation, printed by Spiral Press 
and published by Pantheon Books Inc., 
New York.) 
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Of all Steinberg’s false writings this 
unedited letter is no doubt one of the 
most perversely deceiving. A double- 
take will reveal the most meticulous 
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effort to write just short of intelligible 
calligraphy. But the cherished Parisian haart 

mood is there, intelligible enough. We 
know what the letter is about. Et ca fff .* { 
nous suffit. 
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EXCURSION !9 


For those fortunate enough to see it, 
the Ford Foundation’s TV_ show, 
“Modern Art on Horseback,” will be 
long remembered as an exciting educa- 
tional adventure. But when an ambi- 
tious group of students from Cooper 
Union got their hands on the show’s 
script, they embarked on an adventure 
of their own. Their transformation of 
the typewritten worksheets into a first- 
rate printing job is presented here for 
its informative as well as aesthetic 
qualities. 


AN ART SCHOOL at its best tries to 
train perceptive, articulate, creative 
individuals prepared to accept and 
solve the many diverse problems 
which will confront them in pro- 
fessional life. It was towards suen 
an end that a group of Cooper 
Union art students applied them- 
selves in the last semester of the 
1953-54 school year. 

Under the auspices of Cooper 
Union Art School, and with the 
guidance of instructor Paul Mayen, 
the group developed a workshop 
project which was to duplicate as 
closely as possible the actual experi- 
ence of a professional art staff en- 
gaged in production of printed 
matter. 

To achieve a sense of complete 
student collaboration, the staff chose 
as subject for its first publication the 
script of a television show entitled 
“Modern Art on Horseback.” Six 
senior Cooper Union students had 
appeared in the show, presented by 
the Ford Foundation Radio-TV 
Workshop. With Dr. Seuss, Burgess 
Meredith and Hans Conreid as inter- 
locutors, these six students attempted 
to explain the complexities of con- 
temporary art. 

The material was provocative and 
timely. It was also immediately ~ 
available for use, which was helpful 
in getting the project under way on 
schedule. 

In the preparation of the first issue 
of the publication, CUAS, the every- 
day routines and working procedures 
of agency practice were duplicated 
so far as possible: research, plan- 
ning, budgeting, designing, type 
specification, copy-fitting, photog- 
raphy, photo-scaling, illustrating, 
supervising, proofreading, etc. 

The finished booklet had elaborate 
features not ordinarily considered 
economical (embossing, tissue in- 
serts, etc.) but which were included 
to extend the student’s experience. 
Both letterpress and offset lithog- 
raphy were used but only the offset 
section has been reprinted and in- 
serted as part of this issue of PRINT 
Magazine. 

The results achieved by the art 
students actually succeeded in trans- 
forming a working paper used to 
present the spoken work through 
TV action, into a stimulating publi- 
cation in which the printed word can 
stand on its own. Meaningful and 
aesthetically satisfying, the Cooper 
Union script conveys to the reader— 
as it did to the TV viewer—a valid 
exposition of contemporary art. 


Raymond B. Dowden. 
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VERSION II - 1/29/54 


TV RADIO WORKSHOP 
of 


THE FORD FOUNDATION 


EXCURSION #19 


( At berche J 


Sunday, January 31, 1954 


NBC - TV 
43:00 - 4:30 PM., EST, 

This insert was li by meee 

Crafton Graphic Company, J 


New York, N. Y. 
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EXCURSION 
Is 
A PRESENTATION OF 
THE 
TV-RADIO WORKSHOP 
OF 
THE FORD FOUNDATION 


Director 
Daniel Petrie 


Production Designers 
William & Jean Eckart 


Editor 
Andrew K. Lewis 


Technical Director 
Gene Lynch 
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Q@odern art On Horseback' 


Written & Demonstrated by 


DR, SEUSS 


The Intellectual 
Hans Conried 


The Wife 
Dorothy Donahue 


Paintings in Gallery 
Loaned by 
Grand Central Moderns 


GUIDE 
Burgess Meredith 


EXCURSION 
Copyright 1954 by The Ford Foundation 
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REHEARSAL SCHEDULE - EXCURSION #19 - 1/31/54 


TUESDAY - JAN. 26 


11:00 - 2:00 Meredith, Conried 
Columbian Room, Capitol Hotel 


FRIDAY, JAN. 29 


2:00 - 5:00 Meredith, Conried, students 
Columbian Room, Capitol Hotel | 


SATURDAY, JAN. 30 


11:00 - 2:00 Meredith, Conried, students 
Columbian Room, Capitol Hotel 


NOTE: Capitol Hotel is at 51st St. & 8th Avenue | 


SUNDAY, JAN. 31 


STUDIO 3B - NBC, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


8:45 ARRIVE STUDIO 
9:00 - 12:00 CAMERA 
12:00 - 1:00 LUNCH 
1:00 = 1:30 CAMERA 
1:30 - 2:00 RUNTHRU ON CAMERA 
2:00 - 2:45 NOTES, MAKEUP, DRESS FOR DRESS 
REHEARSAL 
2:45 - 3:15 DRESS REHEARSAL 
3:15 - 4:00 NOTES, REST 
4:00 - 4:30 A I R 
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ROUTINE SHEET 
EXCURSION #19 1-31-54 


FILM OPENING 

MEREDITH INTRO 

ART GALLERY SKIT 

SEUSS INTRO TO STUDENTS 
STUDENTS 

MEREDITH CLOSING 
CLOSING CREDITS 

CLOSING FILM 


CON OW) FW 
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end Version 


FILM: EXCURSION 


te 
MEREDITH: (IN LIMBO) LS. Se 
(IN STUDIO, AGAINST PLAIN, NEUTRAL FLAT) X —— : (2) 


Hello, I'm Burgess Meredith and this is - 
Excursion - a program for young people / 
and their parents. 


Today - we have a fascinating experiment 
that we're going to perform with the help ae fz ” 

of Dr. Seuss, the creator and author of 

these wonderful books, and you will meet 
him. 


But before we get going ... just to make 
sure you'll understand what we're doing, 
there are a couple of things I ought to 
explain. For example, we're starting off 
with a little play. And in this play, I At Sk 
take two parts. 


When I have my hat off ...like this... 
I am just myself, Burgess Meredith, your 
Guide on Excursion, 


However, when I put my hat on like this.. 
I am a typical, average American Man... 
a man who is very frightened ... but we'll 
explain what I'm frightened about later. 


As the play develops, you will also 
meet Hans Conried...(ENTER CONRIED) 


«eeean actor, whom you probably all know. 
And a very nice man...when he has his hat 
off. 


However, when Mr. Conried puts his hat 
on he becomes someone different who isn't 
too pleasant. 


Both MEREDITH & CONRIED put on their 
hats. Conried withers MEREDITH with a 
haughty sneer. 


CONRIED: (SNIFFS) 
id > 
You are the most complete, utter idiot —— hole. One 
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end Version 


CONRIED: (Cont'd) 
I have ever laid eyes on! 


(BOTH TAKE THEIR HATS OFF, BECOME THEMSELVES 
AND SMILE) 


MEREDITH: 


Thank you. Mr. Conried will wait for 
us, inside, on the next stage. 


(EXIT CONRIED) 


“Sho DI cu 
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And now I become the average American Man 
again. I am standing here on this street 
corner waiting for my wife. I'm expecting to 
have a wonderful Saturday afternoon. She 
asked me to meet her and take her to the 
pictures. And there's a wonderful picture 
playing at the Bijou. "The Pearl Diver's 
Sweetheart of Pango-Pangoola." Lots of action, 
Lots of murders. Kind of picture I'm crazy 
about. You see, the pearl diver has a sweet- 
heart.... 


(WIFE ENTERS) 
Oh, there you are, Darling. 
WIFE: 
I'm terribly sorry if I kept you waiting. 
MEREDITH: 
That's all right. We're O.K. if we hurry. 
(TAKES HER ARM, STARTS TO LEAD HER LEFT) 
WIFE: 
Not that way. It's this way. 
(INDICATES RIGHT) 
MEREDITH: 
You know very well the Bijou is THIS way. 
WIFE: 


Bijou....? Who said we were going to the 
Bijou? 
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2nd Version 


MEREDITH: 
You said we were going to the pictures. 
WIFE: 


Pictures. Yes. But not THAT kind of 
pictures. We're going to see THIS KIND of 


1 ou Boor 


pictures. 


(POINTS RIGHT) 


(CAMERA INCLUDES OVERPOWERING, FRIGHTENING 
DOOR OF MODERN ART GALLERY) x 


MEREDITH: 
Modern art! Not that! Not that! 


(HE TAKES OFF HAT, AND SPEAKS TO AUDIENCE 
AS GUIDE) 


MEREDITH: 
Sooner or later, it happens to every man 


in America. Some woman decides that it's 
high time for him to get educated in art. 


She's had more time for this sort of thing 


than he has. She's read almost all of that » _____ 


book she has under her arm. But he's spent 
his whole life working hard at the office. 
And Modern Art to him is just a big, foggy 
mystery. So big and so foggy, it scares 
him stiff. 


(PUTS HAT BACK ON, BECOMES AVERAGE MAN, 
LOOKS AT DOOR, TERRIFIED) 


MEREDITH: (PLEADING) 


Now look, Honey. Down at the Bijou... 
the Pearl Diver's Sweetheart of Pango- 
Pangoola... 


WIFE: 


You're going to catch up with the modern 
world! You're going to go in there! And 
you're going to like those pictures...if 


they kill you! 


me HIM, PROTESTING, TOWARD THE 
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2nd Version 

(DISSOLVE TO INTERIOR GALLERY. CLOSE SHOT 
OF HUGE, WILD CUBIST ABSTRACTION IF 
POSSIBLE, IT SHOULD BE AUTHENTIC, AND NOT 
A FAKE - IT HANGS ON A PLAIN- DRAPED WALL ) 
(CAMERA PULLS BACK REVEALING TITLE, THE 
PICTURE IS LABELED "DAISY." LONGER SHOT, 
REVEALING CONRIED AS PHONY INTELLECTUAL 
AESTHETE, HE IS REGARDING THE PICTURE IN 
FRIGID ECSTASY FROM VARIOUS DISTANCES) 

INTELLECTUAL: 

Hmmmmm! Hmmmmammmm! Hmmm! 

Thrilling! Thrilling! Thrilling! 
(ENTER WIFE, PUSHING MEREDITH AHEAD) 

MEREDITH: 

Listen, Darling...Iif we leave right now, 
there's still time to get in for the news- 
reel, 

WIFE: 

Your attitude is very discouraging. 

You could at least try to understand these 
pictures. 

MEREDITH: 
(LOOKS AT ABSTRACTION AND LABEL) 


Daisy...1 want a daisy that looks like 
a daisy. 


INTELLECTUAL: 
(FROZEN IN RAPTURE) 
Thrilling! Thrilling! Thrilling! 
WIFE: 


See? It must be good. This gentleman 
loves it. 


MEREDITH: 


-g I don't get it. 
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INTELLECTUAL: 


(TURNS SLOWLY, FIXES MEREDITH WITH A CON- 
TEMPTUOUS STARE) 


Do you mean to stand there and dare to say : 
that you do not comprehend the contrapuntal Cu to Conre = 


dynamisms of this spontaneous improvisation? 


MEREDITH: (WILTING) 
No, sir. 
INTELLECTUAL: 


You do not feel the great spalatinous | 
spiritual significance...? The paradoxically 
inverted and unfettered manifestations..? | 
Your eyes do not see the hypnogogic declara- 7 : 
tions of the artist's very soul as it “vw he mena 
struggles in linear combat against the 


staccato overtones of an antiquated hypo- 
thesis? 


MEREDITH: (WILTING NUMBER) 
No, sir. 
INTELLECTUAL: (SHAKING HIS HEAD} 
Philistine. | 
(MEREDITH PUTS ON HAT & BECOMES HIMSELF) 
MEREDITH: Meved wilks Ca 


I'm sorry. 


(CONRIED FREEZES, AND WATCHES HIM WITHOUT 
MOVEMENT AS HE TALKS TO AUDIENCE) 


MEREDITH: 


This is a sample of the sort of thing 
that frightens thousands of brave Americans 
and keeps them out of Modern Art Galleries. 
This man is obviously a phony. He doesn't 
understand this picture any more than I do, 
But he's learned a lot of fancy double 
talk and you'll find double-talkers like 
him sounding off in lots of galleries. ee 
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MEREDITH: (Cont'd) 
So, if you really want to understand modern 
art, the very first thing you have to do is., 
don't let this fellow upset you. 
(MEREDITH PUTS HIS HAT BACK ON, AND BECOMES 
AVERAGE CITIZEN. CONRIED COMES TO LIFE AND 
WITHERS HIM WITH ANOTHER GLANCE) 
INTELLECTUAL: 


Oh, the abysmal ignorance of the back- 
ward, untutored, primaeval brain! 


(INTELLECTUAL EXITS, MEREDITH WATCHING HIM, 
GETTING ANGRY) 


MEREDITH : 

Oh, yeah! 

WIFE: 

Now, don't lose your temper...please! 
let's....let's go this way. The very best 
thing in the gallery is down here. 

(CAMERA PANS COUPLE - BOTH LOOKING QUITE 
MISERABLE - ALONG THE WALL, THEY COME TO A 
SIGN THAT POINTS OFF STAGE) 
MEREDITH: 
Spalatinous significance. 
WIFE: (READING SIGN) 

"The Baby Sitter", by Vlavla Vliborsen. 
Everyone in town is just wild about this one. 
They say it's the cutest, sweetest, most 
adorable little thing. 

MEREDITH: (SIGHS) 


O.K. Let's take a look. A baby sitter 
I might understand. Primaeval Brain. 


(HE LOOKS 0.S, IN DIRECTION OF SIGN. HIS 
JAW DROPS) 
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2nd Version 


MEREDITH: Mobile 
—. Be 


Baby-sitter! 


(CAMERA DISCLOSES MOBILE, COMPOSED OF WIRE, 
A GALOSH, THE SKELETON OF A MACKEREL, A 


TOOTHBRUSH...A SHAVING BRUSH. MEREDITH AND , 

WIFE APPROACH IT SILENTLY, CLOSING IN CARE- Cork. 

FULLY, AS IF IT WERE A VOLCANO) 
MEREDITH: 

(EXAMINING FISH SKELETON) 

Doesn't look like a baby. 

WIFE: 

(EXAMINING TOOTHBRUSH) 


Doesn't look like a sitter. But don't 
tell anyone we didn't understand it. I'll 
bet this thing has a great deal of hidden 
meaning. 


MEREDITH: 


(TAKING OFF HAT, TALKS TO AUDIENCE, WHILE — pe. 
WIFE FREEZES) 
Now, she just said something I'1l have to 
jump on. The second thing to remember... 
if you really want to understand modern art, 
is don't you understand anything you CY Hans (1) 
don't. If you pretend to understand some- * — 
thing you don't, you'll become just as much 
of a phony as he is... 


(ENTER INTELLECTUAL, HE STARES AT MOBILE x 
WITH A PHONY TRANSFIXED SMILE) 


MEREDITH: (CONTINUING) 


Remember this. Modern art is not always 
good, any more than any kind of art is always 
good. A lot of modern art that you will see 
is simply terrible. This thing, for instance.. BEeRERpEEBEaEGs: 
well it's just a piece of tripe. It means d ES ee 
nothing whatsoever. So, if you don't under- 
Stand it...maybe sometimes, there's nothing 
to understand. 
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CONRIED: 
+o “hans (TAKES OFF HAT AND BECOMES COMPLETELY SANE) 


.-e-L don't get it either, Burgess. This 
business of Modern Art, quite frankly, 
confuses the daylights out of me. Why don't ' 
they draw things that look like what they're 
supposed to look like? 


MEREDITH: 


That's a question that millions of 
people ask. When they paint a daisy, why 
don't they paint it to look like a daisy? 


Well, we might find out this afternoon 
if our little experiment, which is being 
conducted by Dr. Seuss, turns out as well as 
we hope. 


MEREDITH: (Cont'd) 


Fan +p Seuss Now ... Dr. Seuss ... whom you'll see in ' 
a few seconds ... is, as you know, a famous 
artist. But he is NOT what you would call 
a Modern Artist. His books are probably the 
most widely read humorous children's books 
in America today ... and are popular all the 
way from Austria to Japan. He also, as you 
may know, has written three Academy Award 
winning movies ... including your favorite, 
Gerald McBoing-Boing. He is very active 
in many fields of art. But you are NOT 
really a modern artist, are you, Dr. Seuss? 


SEUSS: 


I am definitely not. I know very little 
about Modern Art. 


MEREDITH: 
That's why we hired him, 
SEUSS: 


And that's why I am so interested in this 
experiment. I not only want you to learn 
something. But I also want to learn some- 
thing myself. The thing I want to find out 
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SEUSS: (Cont'd) 
most is ... when a modern artist paints a 
picture of a horse ... why doesn't the horse 
LOOK like a horse? 
CONRIED: 


; And just how are you planning to find out? 


SEUSS: 
| Well, naturally ... there was oniy one /e 
obvious way to start. I started the ex- Horse. Me. / 
periment by bringing my horse. 2 PE Slor 


MUSIC: FANFARE 
CAMERA INCLUDES LIVE HORSE ON MODEL STAND) 


CONRIED: 2) 
You brought your horse ....What did you 
do next? 
lA 


\ The next thing I did was to bring my Brownie C 
Camera. I set my Brownie Camera up here. I 
aimed it at the horse. And I pulled the trigger. 


This is an enlargement of the picture I took. 
CONRIED: 


' Ah, now! This is beautiful! It looks 
exactly like a horse. 


Then what did you do? 
SEUSS: 


After I had taken the picture of a horse 
that looks like a horse, I went down to Cooper 
Union ... on 7th Street in New York City .. 
one of the finest and oldest art schools in 
America. There I found ... 


(CAMERA INCLUDES SIX COOPER UNION STUDENTS, L | 
WORKING AT EASELS, PAINTING THE HORSE, --  ——— % | 
AUDIENCE CANNOT SEE THEIR WORK --) | 


I brought them up here. I asked them to 


..-Six of their very best Modern Art students. | 
start in painting that horse, 
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SEUSS: (Cont'd) 


I know that their pictures won't look 
like that horse. And I intend to find out 
why .. and I'm going to start in by asking 
them to explain why they don't paint pic- 
tures of horses that look like this ... 

( PHOTO) 


SEYMOUR: 


I'd like to answer that question, if I 
may, Doctor. 


SEUSS: 


Sty Certainly, Seymour. Just introduce 
Y >< yourself to the audience and take right over. 


(HAND SEYMOUR PHOTO) 
| Boo SEYMOUR: 


I'm Seymour Leichman, I'm in the third 
class at Cooper Union. But, before I explain 
about the photo, I'd like to bring up another 
point, if I may. 


The Doctor has been calling us Modern 
Artists. But we don't think that Term is 
quite correct. I think it's better to refer 
to us as contemporary artists. 

(EXPLAINS WHY) 


Now -- about that camera and that camera 
picture ... We have nothing against cameras. 
We think cameras are wonderful things. But 
the camera has its job. And we have our 
job. And the two jobs are entirely different. 


f 


The purpose of a camera is to copy and 
imitate nature exactly. When a camera takes 
a picture, the following thing happens: the 


ES image of the horse goes through the air ... 
in through the lens of that little black 
box ... and comes out on a piece of paper. 
It comes out the exact spitting image of the 
horse. We're not interested in spittin! 


DT Mtv —— * images. We can't do it as well as the camera. 
SA mettre But we feel we have something which a camera 
doesn't have, 


When an artist looks at a horse, the image 
of that horse goes into his brain. And there, 
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SEYMOUR (Cont'd) 


in the brain, is where the artistry takes 


place, 
MEREDITH: 
Just a minute, Seymour. You say the horse 
goes galloping through the artist's brain..? bn/a- 
SEYMOUR : 


That's about what happens. The horse gets 
moving around inside there. And the artist 
looks at it ... NOT from a photographic 
point of view. He says to himself ... bled 
what does this horse mean to me, personally? x Gil 


CONRIED: 


What does it mean to the artist, person- 
ally? 


SEYMOUR: 


It means something different to every 
artist. What any artist sees in a horse 
depends entirely on that artist's background... 
his education ... his experience ... his Ay lh 
likes and dislikes and a thousand other , 


things. To one artist a horse may mean Dr wf Meet ie 


speed ... to another, strength ... to another 
gentleness ... Another artist can look at 

this horse and only see color ... or some 
beautiful lines ... or some interesting 
shapes. Whatever the horse means to him 
personally, that is what the artist puts down. 


SEUSS: 
I think I understand you so far. Now 


suppose we take a look at what you six con- 
temporary artists put down. Burgess ... if 


you'll start in with this young lady here, Ch Sonia 


Mr. Conried and I will start working further 
down the line. 


MEREDITH: 


O.K. I'll start the art ball rolling. 
This is Mrs. Sonia Lisker. And I'm going to 
ask her what happened when this horse went 
roaming through her head. Can you tell us, 
and show us, what this horse means to you? 
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2nd Version 
SONIA: 


When I first took a look at that horse, 


certain rhythms. Certain musical rhythms. 
MEREDITH: 


Certain musical rhythms?...As in dun, 
tiddie, dum, tiddie, dum, tiddie, dum..? 


SONIA: 

No. Not exactly..Just as the language of 
music, for instance, is notes, the language 
of painting is color and line. I used 
these to express the things that interested 
me -- the power -- 

MEREDITH: 

This horse? 

SONIA: | 

The potential power of the horse. 

MEREDITH: 


You certainly don't mean the power of 
this animal. There's no horse power here. 


SONIA: 


But this horse suggested the whole thing. 
The first sketches were done directly from 
the horse, but even in these I have begun 
to emphasize the rhythmical lines that will 
help my point. In this sketch I've just 
isolated the rhythmical lines that I develop 


_ later on in the painting. 


MEREDITH: 


Well, I can see the rhythm, the flowing 
movement, and I can see the horse. You have 
some very pleasant naturalistic lines, too. 


SONIA: i 


Well, pleasant naturalistic lines are not 
enough - they merely furnished a starting 

place for my main objective. Let me explain 
with music. We can be pretty sure that George 
Gershwin was inspired at one point in his 
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SONIA: (Cont'd) 


music, "An American in Paris", by some 
traffic noises as such. The noise is only 
a stimulus. The final piece of music was 
more important. So is the final painting. 


MEREDITH: 


Well, where is the horse? A moment ago 
you had one. Now we are beginning to lose it. 


SONIA: 


We lose it for the same reason we'd fade 
out on the traffic noise. The horse fades 
out where the rhythm takes over. _The final 
piece of work counts. 

(POINTING TO PAINTING) These lines were 
suggested by the rhythms in the horse's body 
and even the way of painting -- 


MEREDITH: 


Yes. I notice your way of painting is 
rather violent. 


SONIA: 


Yes. All that helped to interpret the 
power of the horse: the rhythm, the actual 
lines put down, and the way put down - and 
of course, the horse helped to interpret 
power - and it's the power that was the real 
subject that made the painting. 


MEREDITH: 


Do all contemporary painters work that way? 


SEUSS: 
No, Burgess. That's just one approach, #25 ~{@) 
There's a fellow down here named Jerry Shertzer. ee (2 
And he sees the horse in an entirely different SCel OS ie” 


way. Jerry, will you ‘as, what that horse 


means to you...? 
che 
JERRY: 
Well, I didn't see the horse as a rhythm. 


When I looked at that horse, he meant some- 
thing else again. The thing I saw that 
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JERRY: (Cont'd) 
interested me was his tiredness. Here in 


my first sketch I drew him pretty much as he 
is -- just a tired old horse. 


SEUSS: 


Yes, that looks pretty much like a tired 
old horse. What did you do then? 


JERRY: 


In order to exaggerate the drooping 
quality, I felt I should emphasize certain 
lines and eliminate others. 

(SECOND SKETCH) 


This is the line I am interésted in. In 
my second sketch I exaggerated that line even 
more and at the same time I eliminated certain 
things such as lines and masses which in the 
original sketch had nothing to do with the 
idea of tiredness. 


SEUSS: 


I think I see what you've done, Jerry. 
Your main interest in this horse was the tired- 
ness of the horse. And to put over the point 
strongly, you did two things. You threw away 
the parts of the horse you didn't need. And 
the parts you needed, you exaggerated. 


JERRY: 
That's right. 
CONRIED: 


Doctor! If you think that's interesting, 
take a look over here. This is Mr. Donald 
Bolognese. And Donald hasn't only drawn 
pactures: He's been doing a piece of sculpture, 

oo. say, Donald, will you please take over? 


DONALD: 


I'll be glad to - As Mr. Conried says, my 
approach is different. That horse over there 
doesn't mean anything to me. But when I 
looked at him, it started my imagination 
working. Maybe I'm a romantic. At any rate 
I don't feel a horse belongs here in a studio. 
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end Version 
DONALD: (Cont'd) 


He belongs out in the midst of nature... 
running across hills...galloping in the sun- 


shine...exactly the way I remember it from . 

the summers I used to spend in New England. : 
That's what I tried to express in these pictures, s 

CONRIED: 


I see your horses running and galloping. 
But, if I may be rude, I, too, have spent a 
lot of summers in New England. All over New 
England. But, I don't quite recognize the 
place where your horse is. It doesn't look 
like Mt. Washington..doesn't look like Bennington.. 
or Crawford Notch. 


DONALD: 


It isn't supposed to. I'm just trying to 
give you a feeling of nature in general. I'm holt 
just trying to give you a feeling of the tre- ~— 
mendous vitality and movement that is present 
both in the horse and in the air around him. 


CONRIED: 
I beg your pardon ... a feeling of the air? 


DONALD: 


That's right. Air. In my final painting 
I am just as much interested in the movement 
of the air as I am in the movement of the 
horse that the air surrounds. I can see you 
don't know what I mean...Perhaps I can make it A; 
a little clearer with this wire sculpture. I 
use wire because it has those qualities of x = 
vitality and spring - like movement that I 
associate with horses - and also it allows me 
to introduce the element of space that expresses 
the airy feeling I was talking about. 


CONRIED: 


Now, let me see if I can add this up. You 
started in with this motheaten horse over here. 
You didn't like him, Then you got thinking 
of free, happy horses, galloping around in 
New England. They were free as the air. So... 
what you have here is...free horses in free air. 


MEREDITH: 


I hate to interrupt. But, if you'll come 
down here, we have a two-headed horse. Done by 
our old friend, Seymour Leichman. Now... ¥ 
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MEREDITH: (Cont'd) 
(INTO CAMERA) 


S 2 ..this two-headed business is something that 
/ a. ee has bothered me for a very long time. 


Contemporary artists, as you know, 
frequently paint creatures...such as horses... 
with more heads than nature originally en- 
titled them to carry. And I'm going to ask 
Seymour to explain why they do it. 


SEYMOUR: 
7 - Well, let's go back to the Doctor's 
Merced Brownie snapshot. (HOLDS IT UP) As I said, 
i Q—+ v when we started in...artists don't imitate 


the camera. But I also said we CAN do certain 
things that the camera can't do. Whena 
camera shows a horse it can only show it from 
one side, but one side of a horse to me isn't 
the whole horse, any more than I, from one 
side, am the whole of me. For example, what's 
the television camera showing of my face 
right now? 


MEREDITH: 


All right, for what it's worth - my face 
is being seen by most of America front face. 
But I claim, whether they like it or not, that 
the front face of me isn't a complete me, I 
, am not just a front face. 
GS 2 sla Wf mirror 4, (HOLDS UP MIRROR, PRODUCES SIDE VIEW) 


I am a lot of faces. 
(MANIPULATES MIRROR SHOWING MANY ANGLES) 


MEREDITH: 
You know, I think you've proved a point. 


SEYMOUR: 


= ZZ: x Well, I hope I proved it about the horse. 

‘Ee: That horse isn't a left side, or a right side, 
or a back side. That horse, so far as I'm 
concerned, is many sides. That's why I drew 
him like this. 


Here I start with a few strokes. Here is 


The camera I think is showing you front face, 


SEYMOUR: 
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SEYMOUR: (Cont'd) 


the line of the neck and the curve of the jaw 
bone. Wait -- because we know that there is 

a jaw bone on the other side of the horse and 
so I put that in here. You see, I am only 
using the horse. I am not copying him. The 
most important thing for me, aside from looking 
at all angles, is composing lines on this page. 
The horse and the different angles are the 


The most important thing is this piece of : 

paper in front of me using whatever I want 

from the horse for the benefit of the drawing. 

Now just imagine that my eye is like a camera, 

that can retain all the different views at 

the same time. 

(SHOWS FINISHED DRAWING) 


I have added tones which serve as mass. 
Using this tool - this mass - I can convey and 
make more clear the different angles and i 


feeling of bulk I get from the horse. 
MEREDITH: 


i 


relascét. 
Well, at last, I've found the answer not 
only to the two-faced horse but the many faced 
horse. Now what's going on down there, Dr. Seuss? ¥€ 


SEUSS: Tau fo 2s 
Down here it seems that I've captured a SAAES 
young lady named Lila Kronstadt. And, out of 
her contemporary head, comes still another 


picture of our not too contemporary horse, 
Lila..can you explain it? 
LILA: 


I can try, Doctor. And I hope my explana- 
tion comes across. If there are people who 


don't understand it..I'm not making any apolo- 
gies for Contemporary Art. All I know is this. ot 
I believe in what I'm doing. And, incidentally, 5 


before I show my drawings...I think I should 
answer a question that a lot of people are 
asking about us so-called "Modern" Artists. 


A lot of people seem to have the idea that x 
we are painting in the modern way because we 
don't know how to draw in the conventional way. 

ike to show, right here and now, that we 
can draw a horse that looks like a horse as 
well as anyone. 
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LILA: (Cont'd) 


You may not like the contemporary art we've 
shown you,..but 
(SHOWING STRAIGHT DRAWINGS) 


Sonia...and Donald...and 
Jerry...all of us can draw horses that look 
like horses. Before we advanced into the 
kind of art we are doing, I think we can say 


! - 4s that we mastered this type of drawing. And | 
r C= scaladiteabasas — we decided to graduate to this type of drawing, 
SEUSS: 


| 
a I'm glad you explained that, Lila. Because | 
‘ I think it's important for everyone out there © 
to know that you young modern artists can A 
draw things just exactly like they look...if | 
you want to. But you don't want to...that's | 
OK with me. 


LILA: 


Thank you for saying that, Doctor. Because : 
I may shock your audience more than the others, 
You see...iI draw things in a fully abstract 
manner. This animal up there...I'm not inter- 
ested in his running around New Hampshire. 
I'm not interested in him as music. I simply 
wanted to capture this horse..in the fewest 
number of lines possible! 


I wanted to put his whole being, his essence, 
down on a piece of paper with one simple line © 
on that paper. 


G I tried to do it. I couldn't do it. I 
couldn't give the feeling of this horse in 
one line. I did it in several lines. And I 
wasn't satisfied. 


‘Ga zs % So I tried again. And I liked this one seid 
SEUSS: 
And why do you like this one better? 
LILA: 


I like it better because...I am a designer... 
and this is a better design. And, just betwee 
you and me, Dr. Seuss...I hate horses. But 
this horse gave me a design. And here a7 
what I did with it Fi 
(UNCOVERS FINISHED PAINTING) 
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i end Version 


SEUSS: 
Cy 
And...a...and...a where is the horse? 
LILA: 
1 This may sound facetious, but I've "killed" 
ok the horse completely because that's the way 
I wanted to do it, 
nd CONRIED: Pee 
awing, 


_ Hey! hey! come down here: I've got a 
uy who's riding on a horse! 
Cour TO CONRIED AND RAY. RAY IS DOING 


KINESTHETICS ON CANVAS) 


CONRIED: 


t's Will you stop, please, kindly, Ray, and 


what is going on. 


RAY: 


e | 
2 


ase | This is no gag. I am really demonstrating yf 
at something very important about painting as *“ 
ashen FE see it. I am trying to explain this horse ae 
in the way I see it. ae: KIW, 
I'm a horseman. I ride horses. But, 
. every time I see a horse, I think of what 
it's like being on that horse. And I have 
selected these gaits for the subject of my 
line JPainting. Trot... wil y 
(DEMONSTRATES LINE) 
m CONCEP . 
d I (DEMONSTRATES LINE) 
These lines are an interesting thing for 
me. The artists before have explained their 
own way of doing a painting. My way is the 
experience. Selecting the actual experience 
ner,,| Of riding the horse rather than working from 
etweem 2 Photograph or from life. This is one way 
ut of approaching it -- It is personally mine. hihuée 
It is a valid way to me. Do you PAGS enn OB) 
CONRIED: 


/ Bean Cp 2 


No. 
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end Version 
RAY: 


If we could imagine we are holding a pencil 
in our hand when we ride we might get a rhythm 
like this for the trot: - 1-2 beat. For the 
canter - a slow rocking beat and then the 


gallop - the fastest of the 3 and the most 


irregular movement. In this drawing we can 
see the elements from which to work, 


In this drawing I have combined, organized 
and then controlled these elements from the 
first sketch. By control I mean that I have 
taken all these gaits and used them to form 
and construct my painting. You can see here 
I have varied the size and direction of these 
gaits to make them as exciting as they appear 
to me for the betterment of the camera. 


My purpose is to present an exciting and 
direct approach - mine is more than a 
personal approach, 


CONRIED: 
And what does it mean? 
RAY: 


To me it is an interpretation of riding the 
horse. My way of painting "A Ride on a Horse." 


SEUSS: 


And I guess that just about winds up the 
experiment. I don't know what you've learned 
but I've learned a great deal. And while 
Burgess Meredith is telling you what he learned, 
I'll just sort of wrap up my horse and start 


WS. Mevedi taking him home. 


MEREDITH: 


Well, frankly, I don't understand every- 
thing they've told us, and we don't expect you 
o - but if we have succeeded in interesting 
you even a little -- let's say - even exposing 
you to modern art - then perhaps we have done 

what we started out to do. 
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A Personality in Print 


n Aspen, a few summers ago, five designers aired 

their aims and problems. Several of them dis- 
cussed philosophical matters, one discussed how 
his work in design is related to his paintings. In 
this air of intellectual thought and deep perplexi- 
ties, Noel, one of the participants, got up to speak 
his piece. He has a terse, original, and colorful 
way of putting things and he seasons it well with 
American slang. 

Afterwards, when he was telling me about this, 
he couldn’t remember exactly what he had said. 
He had spoken extemporaneously and under 
pressure, for Noel was unknown to most of his 
audience and this was the first time he had 
addressed such a conference. The gist of what 
he said was something like this, “I'll admit I’m 
confused about a lot of things, but not about my 
work, and I don’t worry very much about philo- 
sophical problems. I get a job and I try to solve 
it. I like to work and I take anything that comes 
my way, provided I’m given a chance to do a 
good job. I used to be worried about the relation- 
ship between painting and designing. I decided 
that there wasn’t enough time to do both of them 
well. You know we have been led to believe that 
painters originate all visual ideas. I don’t believe 
this. I think designing has a real function in peo- 
ple’s lives today.” 

Remarks such as these were as fresh as the 
breeze from the Rockies and as welcome. The 
audience responded with applause. That Noel is 
a person who thinks and acts directly and with 
clarity, is more evident and better said in his 
work than it is in words. It is equally obvious that 
his work has vitality and wide variety. He does 
not play one string or in one key. He is not, like 
so many, struggling to develop an individual 
style. His work has variety, but it is strongly fla- 
vored by his personality and taste. 

The ideas he expressed at Aspen two summers 
ago were not held by him when he attended the 
Art Academy of Cincinnati. Then he was inter- 
ested in painting and like his fellow students, 
looked with scorn on commercial artists, a 
prejudice he now calls “art school snobbery,” a 
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Announcements, catalogs 

and programs for Cincinnati’s 
Art Museum, Symphony Orchestra 
and Contemporary Arts Center, 
showing a wide range of » 
treatments. Most of the Museum’s 
printing is done ona 

1900 vintage job press 

in its own shop. Often forms 
printed by lithography are 
combined with text printed 

on this press. 


Massimo Campigli, Italian, Bathers 
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nineteen hundred forty-nine 


at the cincinnati art museum 
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Foreword 


Philip R. Adams 


ATE 1s sometimes tempted when an exhibition boldly announces 

itself as the first annual or first biennial of its kind. But the dar- 

ing is justified when a third biennial occurs. Especially if the 
second and third in series show the continuing growth that the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum’s Biennial Exhibitions of Contemporary Color 
Lithography have shown. 

Four years of exploration, meaning travel through the countries of 
western Europe and unrelenting search here and abroad for new users 
of this expressly modern medium, lie behind the present exhibition. 
It is the largest yet in number of artists represented, number of prints 
shown and number of countries included. And the quality accompany- 
ing this quantitative growth has certainly not declined. 

The Third Biennial is not only the most important event in the 
Museum’s current exhibition calendar, it is possible also to call it one 
of the most important events in the contemporary print world. It has 
had a most fruitful by-product in contributing to the notable growth 
of the Print Department’s permanent collection, now one of the rank- 
ing assemblages of modern color prints in existence. During the life ot 
the Biennial the Museum's chief collecting energies have had to be 
spent in the development of new departinents to fill such painful gaps 
as Near and Far Eastern art, and sculpture from the major sculptural 
epochs, but prints purchased for the Biennials and from them, have 
enabled the Museum to keep in slight touch at least with pioneer 
movements on the contemporary front. The Cincinnati Art Museum 
accordingly thanks its Print Department for the energy and scholar- 
ship evidenced here and takes exceptional pleasure in announcing the 
Third Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary Color Lithography. 


The scheme of table decorations has been planned co cumple- 
ment the different historic and artistic personalities of the per- 
manent painting galleries where the dinner is being giveo. 
The majority of the objects come from the Museum's col- 
lection. Additional objects, notably the Thomire garniture, 
are generously lent by French and Company of New York. 


THE ITALIAN ROOM 
Seulpewred candelabra in stone, bromce figures, mortars and candle. 
from Italy of the late 13th mid-17th century. 


THE SPANISH GALLERY 
Spumcsb silver candlesticks of the 16th century 


THE ITALIAN PRINT ROOM 
garniture and candelabra of the century, 


THE DUTCH HALL 
Delft sare, glass, amd other accessories from the century 
arranged in still-life groupings suggested by Dutch paintings. 


THE ENGLISH PORTRAIT GALLERY 
A sat of English Lowestoft (Chinese Export Weare) of the mid-I8tb 


THE GOYA AND BLAKE PRINT ROOMS 
Porcelasns om the Chimetserve taste of the carly 19tb century 


THE EARLY AMERICAN GALLERY 
American silver of the late 18th and carly 19th centuries 


THE GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY 
A complete gilt bronze garniture made by Themire of Paris for Stowe, 
House, the seat of the Duke of Buckingham, im the Latter 18th century. 


La Lala Lala 


Next season 


CONCERTS 1951-52 You wall want to share on the muni al srason 
planned by vowr Cine Symphomy Orchestra 
for 1951-82 Renewal of your ticket 
at thin will you of wat 
for what promiars to be this 


recognition the recom history of 
thes al Ths putin: 
in an unprecedented demand for appearan c+ 
season seats for the Cincinnati ev the orchestra in other cities Next season's 
tour marking Thor Mth 
Symphony Orchestra concert series 
Ap Apri climax in Carnegie Hall, New York. This 
— sent Yow New York appearsace will be the orchestra's frst 
Present seat location will remam since 1928 when Frits Rewer conducted 
reserved for you during that time. the orchestra in ies programm Thor 
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of art from all ages. He responds to what he sees 
around him. Through his office flows a stream of 
books of all kinds; books containing boiler dia- 
grams, insect anatomy, caricatures, old wood- 
cuts. He looks at these for what he calls “visual 
research.” There is no telling where or when he 
might use something he has found. He likes the 
traditional, conservative typography and design 
of Jan Tchichold as well as the severely modern 


The Cincinnati Art Museum 
Bulletin is the official publication 
of the museum and is distributed 

to its membership. The covers are 
usually printed by lithography; the 
text and cuts by letterpress, 

both by local firms. 
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SCULPTURE OF THE FAR EAST 


istory sometimes moves by coincidence too broad for fiction. Otherwise 
it would be hard to explain that datable moment when a mature civil- 
ization lacking only the artistic resource of a monumental style was con- 
fronted by a mature religion peculiarly rich in sculptural possibilities. And 
it would ‘seem much too contrived if such a meeting should instantly produce 
one of the world’s great arts. Yet this is precisely what happened in the Vth 
century A.D. when the spring sun of Buddhism, coming slowly up from 
India, touched the plastic genius of China into sudden flower 
Buddhism had this generative effect wherever it went, which was through- 
out the most populous third of the globe. For about three hundred years 
after Gautama, a prince of the Sakya clan from the Himalayan foothills on 
the border of Nepal, had become the Buddha, the enlightened one, his fol- 
lowing gathered strength until the Maurya king Asoka made Buddhism the 


THREE 


work of Max Bill. He tries to combine in his work 
the excitement and originality of the present day 
with the great accomplishments of the past. A 
good designer needs both. 

He approaches each major job with vigor and 
enthusiasm, as if it were his first. But he 
approaches each job in a different manner 
depending on its nature; that’s why his results 
are alike yet different. There is no cut and dried 
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Still nobler not only in its colossal size but in the mute eloquence of its form is 
the stone hand holding a lotus bud from Lung-Men. It too is probably the at- 
tribute of a bodhisattva, attendant on a larger figure of the Buddha. Scholars 
argue whether it dates from the T’ang Dynasty or the Wei Dynasty when the 
caves of Lung-Men were first carved into a vast Buddhist pantheon, earlier even 
than 495 4.0. This was the year the Wei capital was moved from An-yang in 
northern Honan to Lo-yang across the Yellow River in southern Honan. Lung- 
Men lies about twelve miles south of Lo-yang and its grotto walls are a peculiar- 
ly dense black limestone sometimes called marble. T'ang rulers such as Kao 
‘Tsung, 650 to 683, and the Empress Wu, 690 to 704, continued immense carving 
projects at Lung-Men. The largest figure of them all, a Vairocana Buddha, Lord 
of the Central Universe, over fifty feet high, in Cave XIX, dates from this time. 

Wei Dynasty « ulptors had a sense of monumental scale but not the quality of 
majesty this hand, fragment though it is, proclaims. Its naturalism, potential 
force rather than relaxed grace, is the hallmark of the imperial T'ang Dynasty. 

The monumentality of tropical Buddhism lies in the total effect of the stupas 
rising from the ancient volcanic crater which is the Dieng plateau of central 
Java, not that individual details lack in dignity. Borobudur is the greatest of 
these temple mounds, and like all stupas represents the cosmos in miniature. The 
pilgrim winds his way along the three sculptured miles of Borobudur’s ascent, 
passing the pleasures of the material world to be introduced to religious realities 
as the life of the Buddha unfolds. He finally reaches the ohe hundred and fifty 
foot summit where the major shrines of the Dhyani Buddhas cluster around the 
central shrine. Life-sized Dhyani Buddhas, rulers of the elements and the four 
quarters of heaven, are interspersed along the sculptured journey. Few of man's 
artistic endeavors even approach the overwhelming drama of Borobudur. Some 
hint of this grandeur and of the singular character of Buddhist art in Java of the 
VIII and IX century Sailendra period can be gleaned from the Museum's head 
of a Dhyani Buddha, cut from the volcanic stone of Borobudur and torn from its 
niche on the sacred pilgrimage. 

Information on the five sculptures comes from many sources, chiefly, in the case of the 
Amaravati relief, from “Ancient India,” K. de B. Codrington, London, 1926 and “The 
Sculpture of Greater India,” an exhibition catalog with text by John Pope, New York, 


this case the article on Java. 


Right: 

Bodhisattva, Northern Ch'i 
Dynasty, 565-575 
Northern Honan, China, 
marble with paint, H. 69” 
accessions 
number 


Dhyani Buddha, VIII to 1X 
century Borobud: 
Java, volcanic stone, H 13” 
32.5 accessions 
number 1952-119. 


method. Take, for example, the designing of a 
catalog for a museum exhibition. If he is not 
acquainted with the works of art, he studies them 
and lets his reactions to them stimulate ideas. He 
thinks about suitable type faces, different kinds 
of paper, printing methods, colors—not inde- 
pendently but interdependently. He makes rough 
sketches of the page sequences and the layouts 
of each spread, the cover and the title page. To 


The Cincinnati Art Museum Bulletin 


him there are many ways to do each of these 
things, and the combinations, infinite. I have 
seen more than fifty sketches for the same cata- 
log cover. Decisions in these matters are not 
arrived at over night, and once made they are not 
fixed. There is always room for a slight change 
that might make a great deal of difference. The 
final design for a catalog may take months to 
arrive at, many jobs may intervene between the 
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1942, which was also helpful with the head from Borobudur. The Northern Ch'i bodhiset- 
twas were published by Siren in “Bulletin No. 12 of the Museum of Far Eastern Adtiquities, ‘ 
Stockholm,” 194, pl. I, a and b, pp. 474-478. Light was thrown on the dating of the : erase oe BAN LN 
T'ang hand by “Chinese Sculpture im the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” Alan Priest, New 9 
York, 1944, and the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica is always valuable, in 
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Left: a catalog cover printed 
letterpress from 24-point 


monotype bullets and Bulmer 
¢ display. Right: cover and spread 


for an exhibition of related 
painting and sculpture. 
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JEAN ARP, DU PAYS DES LUTINS, 1949, BRONZE, LENT BY CURT VALENTIN GALLERY, OPPOSITE 


JEAN ARP, COMPOSITION, 1925, COLLAGE, LENT BY CURT VALENTIN GALLERY, ABOVE 


GEORGES BRAQUE, STILL LIFE WITH GREEN CHAIR, OIL, LENT BY MR. AND MRS. OTTO SPAETH 


GEORGES BRAQUE, PROFILE, 1940, BRONZE, LENT BY CURT VALENTIN GALLERY 
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Below : cover of a teaching portfolio 
for The Museum of Modern Art. 
This portfolio is being printed by 
gravure in England by Thames and 
Hudson. The body is set in English 
Monotype Times with Berthold’s 
City used as display. 

Bottom and right : this calendar was 
designed for a typesetter and 
printer in Cincinnati to show the 
use of many different types. 
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first discussions of a catalog and the final print- 
ing. There are always delays and last minute 
rushes, no matter how well things are planned. 
Finally the type has been set, the cuts made and 
the layout at the printers. Some designers step 
out of the picture now, except to check final 
proofs, but for Noel the job is only partially done 
and the changes made at the printers may be 
very important. Noel likes to know the men in 
the shop and he admires the ones who have a real 
feeling for their work. His genuine enthusiasm 
and interest often inspire them to do their best. 

When the catalog is printed there is that exhil- 
arating feeling of completion. It must be this that 
keeps a person going in a field of deadlines, delays, 
last minute rushes and changes, and personality 
A spread from an elaborate promotion piece on 


letterpress printing being produced by the same concern 
which produced the calendar on the opposite page. 


conflicts. But the excitement of completion soon 
passes and new jobs become more interesting and 
important. In looking over his past work, Noel 
is sometimes amazed at something he has 
designed. He cannot understand how he has 
arrived at such an idea—it is so foreign to his 
way now. He often criticizes his past work so 
ruthlessly that all he likes is the way a certain 
word is letterspaced. There is very little he accepts 
with the same pleasure he had just after it was 
printed. 

Noel is convinced that the work of the designer 
is more important today than it has ever been. 
There are all kinds of design, but for him typog- 
raphy and layout are full-time jobs and there is 
too much to learn in this field to be a dilettante 


British Army in America. This elegant 


IN KAY depicts the most noted bow rivent of his day. left. General James Grant of Ballindallock, who served with the 


‘was in the habit of taking his cooks with hum wherever he travelic’ 
Right, & Nabatecan head of Atargatis as a grain goddess, from Transjordan, Khirbet Tannur, carly second century AD. 


Right: cover from a booklet on 
the national convention of the 
National Life Underwriters. 
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Seecuuge Right: cover from an industrial catalog 


for an elevator company. 


nother important responsibility of production engineering is metallurgy heat 
A treatment of key parts to impart special properties where needed (LeBlond’s 

flame hardening process was one of the first used in industry) —analysis to 
imeure proper selection of metals for specific parts and consistent high quality in all 
materials used. In addition, at every stage of machining and assembly all machines and 
the parts they are made of must undergo thorough inspection and meet rigid 
standards for precision. 

Achieving production to required high standards places a great responsibility upon 
each person in the shop. Whether it be machining, assembling. toolmaking, supervision. 
or any one of the many production tasks. cach person's job calls in varying degree 
for exacting craftsmanship, meticulous attention to detail and strong personal 
initiative. The individuals who perform these tasks know that their skill and hard 
work are a part of every finished machine. 


Above: a spread from an industrial booklet for LeBlond of Cincinnati, world’s 
largest producer of lathes. Photography by George S. Rosenthal, editor and 
publisher of Portfolio magazine, and prepared by Farson, Huff & Northlich. 
Right: cover from a booklet on a life insurance agency servicing Ohio. 
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Test milling cutter uses inserted toolbits. For face milling either one or 


two axial bits are used on the feed per tooth desired. The radial 


Face milling setups: 

One or two axial toolbits 

used. 3.84” diameter 

gives a one-foot circumference, 
making rpm equal to fpm. 
Width of workpiece and 
position of work with respect 
to cutter axis controls 

type of cut. 


Conventional cutting produced 
when table feeds against cutter 
rotation. Climb cutting takes 
place when table feeds with 
cutter rotation. Width and 
depth of cut details are 
diagrammed on page 97. 


designer. To him, other fields of design are closely 
related and he would like to design a house for 
himself, but the only trouble is that it would take 
him many years to learn the techniques and mate- 
rials of building before he could begin. To him, 
there is no separation between design and tech- 
niques, no difference between fine arts and utili- 
tarian art. 

His aim is to make designs that present the 
product honestly and clearly. The reading mat- 
ter and layout should be simple and straight for- 
ward, nothing cute or tricky. It is all right to use 
a device as long as it serves a function. Almost 
every one of his clients have come to him because 
they saw and liked something he had done. This 
is a decided advantage, as it puts him in the driv- 
er’s seat so far as design is concerned, but it is 
sometimes hard to convince the president of a 
company that he is not the designer, that if he 
wanted to make the design he never should have 
employed a designer. Then there is the problem 
of the executive who thinks the catalog for his 


company is a different problem than any ever 
done before—as if a different set of principles 
applied. Sometimes a man approaches Noel who 
has seen only his museum work and can’t see any 
connection between the catalog for his tool com- 
pany and a museum catalog, but Noel Martin 
is equally at home with Marino Marini and pis- 
ton rings. 

No job is too small or too insignificant. He is 
interested in producing as wide a variety of jobs 
as possible and he has done many:' match covers, 
billboards, posters, magazine and book layouts, 
newspaper ads, etc. He is not sitting around wait- 
ing for the big glamour job, saving his energy 
for that once in a lifetime chance. Breaks do not 
come spontaneously, they are made. He likes to 
work in Cincinnati because here he can get all 
kinds of jobs and here he has established a repu- 
tation for doing the modern and unusual. It has 
not been easy to establish this reputation. It has 
taken a lot of hard work and determination, but 
the rewards have been worth it. One of the 
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Left: a spread from a book on 
the machinability of titanium done for 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation and 


the United States Air Force. Over a period 


of seven months, this book was organized 
by editor-engineer James T. Van Voast 


and Martin. 


Right: spreads and a cover from Progress Notes, 
an external house organ of The Wm. S. Merrell 


Research Laboratories produced 
for the medical profession, edited by 


Dr. Fohn B. Chewning. George S. Rosenthal 
acted as advisor and photographer. 
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Noel Martin A Designer in the Midwest 


Two cover designs showing different approaches. Cover, right, was printed letterpress from monotype ornaments 
which were raised to punch the surface of an antique paper, giving an embossed-like finish. The other design is 
printed from an engraving of a negative photogram. The type was printed with Day-glo ink on Kromekote. 


rewards was the inclusion of his work in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s recent exhibition— 
“Four American Graphic Designers.” This exhi- 
bition has brought his work before a wider and 
more discriminating audience and has been one 
of the most important events in his career. 
When he was asked by Mildred Constantine 
of The Museum of Modern Art if he wanted his 
work to be included in this show, he had no idea 
who the other three designers were. When he 
learned that they were to be Leo Lionni, Ben 
Shahn, and Herbert Matter he was amazed that 
he was included. He had admired the work of 
these men for many years, had seen Matter’s 


work in foreign publications in the 40’s before he 
had even considered being a designer. Naturally 
being in this exhibition gave Noel great satisfac- 
tion, but perhaps more important than this was 
the fact that people in New York accepted him 
as a professional designer. Unfortunately I did 
not see the exhibition, but many who saw it said 
that Noel’s work looked well with the others and 
gave the show more variety and interest. 
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of American Art at The Cincinnati Art Museum. The 
typesetting was done by The J. W. Ford Company, Adver- 
tising Typographers; the lithography by Young & Klein, 
Inc. ; and the Strathmore text was supplied by The Chat- 
field Paper Corporation, all of Cincinnati. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN PRINTS & DRAW- 
INGS, “A guide to a better under- 
standing of modern draughtsman- 
ship.” Selected and with an explanatory 
text by Paul J. Sachs. 261 pages. 
New York-Canada, 1954. Alfred A. 
Knopf, $7.50. 

BY FRANCIS HARVEY 


Tuls 1s AN exciting book and a large 
part of its stimulation may be cred- 
ited to the fact that Professor Sachs 
is a vigorous “‘intellectual,”’ in the 
best sense of the word. He has a sure 
eye for “draughtsmanship” and, 
although some of his statements 
about modern art are controversial, 
his general approach to its analysis 
and appreciation is sound—and truly 
fascinating. 

Without setting forth involved 
theories or immanent laws regarding 
artistic creativity, his introductory 
comments on various schools of 
modern art go straight to the heart 
of the matter by being devoted 
almost exclusively to thumbnail 
sketches of artists themselves, the 
education and social and cultural 
milieu, which shaped their individual 
techniques and artistic points-of- 
view. Through this means, he has 
linked what is “modern” with its 
“traditionalist” roots, and re- 
vealed the continuity, and intrinsic 
creative relationship, between one 
art epoch and another, as between 
arlists and their own times. 

tssentially, however, Sachs is not 
interested in cultural analysis so 
much as he is in ‘art for art’s sake,” 
in displaying with good taste, and 
caressing with many a well-chosen 
word, the rough sketches, pen and 
pencil drawings, etchings, woodcuts, 
engravings and lithographs, that 
evoke from him and, no doubt, from 
many a reader, a strong and purely 
aesthelic response. 

The study begins with ‘“‘great 
moderns of the past,” Goya (whom 
he links with Rembrandt and 
Tiepolo), David, Delacroix and 
others, including Ingres, one of 
whose remarks Sachs rephrases into 
a most telling definition: ‘ in 
other words,” writes Dr. Sachs, 
“drawings are vivid abstractions 
from nature rendered in synthesized 
line.” 

While this is a Sachs statement 


which, with others, bears repetition, 
it is also worth mentioning that Sachs 
himself quotes to fine advantage from 
Corot, Redon, Mallarme, Picasso 
and, in proper context, from William 
S. Lieberman on Picasso. But it is 
Sachs who draws the quotations 
together, both verbally and through 
the book’s 286 reproductions which 
constitute a most sensitively select 
gallery of the past century. 

By reference to these handsome 
plates, one gains new insights into 
the meaning of a Sachs quotation 
from James Soby who said, ‘“Futur- 
ism was essentially a cross-breeding 
of Impresstonism with Cubism: 
motion from one and form from the 
other.”” It is absorbing to perceive 
such relationships, from Part B of 
Chapter I, which is concerned with 
**Manet and the Impressionists” and 
other chapters entitled, in the follow- 
ing order: “Cezanne and_ Post- 
Impressionism,” ‘The School of 
Paris, Matisse and the Fauves,” 
“Cubism, Surrealism, Other Move- 
ments,”’ (wherein one finds extrava- 
gant praise of Picasso), and ‘Ex- 
pressionism and Abstract Art in 
Northern Europe,” which is the most 
romantic and probably the most 
provocative chapter in the entire 
volume. Other chapters review the 
graphic arts in “Italy,” “England,” 
“Mexico,” and “United States.” 
Chapter X gives a brief run-down of 
technical processes, from silverpoint 
to serigraphy. 

Although in his preface Alfred 
Barr, Jr., for some reason or another 
feels it timely or necessary to assert 
that Dr. Sachs, while Professor 
<“meritus at Harvard, possesses 
“neither the intellectual vanity nor 
the academic conservatism of the 
proverbial professor,” a reading of 
Sach’s book strongly suggests that 
Barr is mistaken. In the first place, 
it is precisely Sach’s academic con- 
servatism that gives this book both 
its depth and originality—and on 
the other hand it would appear, at 
least to this reviewer, that only the 
author’s intellectual vanity can ac- 
count for some comments, espousing 
a kind of obscurism and authori- 
tarianism in which Sachs is apt to 
take refuge when confronted with a 
facet of modern art he admittedly 


fails to understand. 

When it comes to pure draughts- 
manship, one does not argue easily 
with Sach’s insight as, for example, 
his observations on the lucid spon- 
taneity of a drawing or his well- 
illustrated characterization of Amedeo 
Modigliani as “one of the few in- 
spired draughtsmen of modern 
times.”” But when Sachs turns to 
“so-called modern” art in its ex- 
tremist expressions, here is another 
story. He writes that ‘““We need not 
agree that the abstract painters are 
‘the heirs to all the culture of the 
ages,’ but we cannot deny that they 
are lively and articulate.” Lively, 
yes, but if they are articulate then 
could it be that Sachs will not admit 
that they have little to say? Or it 
may be that an ingrained intellectual 
insists on finding some meaning, no 
matter how trivial, in what others 
may more meaningfully dismiss as 
lacking in truly creative content. 
Either explanation comes to mind 
when one looks searchingly at his 
selections from extremist moderns 
and then reads a Sachs passage such 
as the following (re Joan Miro): 
“At first I did not understand, but 
by stubbornly trying the closed door, 
it opened to me... . still to be ex- 
plored ... Those who make the same 
effort can also learn access to fresh 
experience, if they are unafraid of 
the new and strange, and determined 
to try.” In this reviewer's opinion, 
it is one thing to be afraid of the dark, 
but quite another to fear admitting 
that darkness there is. It is, all over 
again, the King’s invisible raiment, 
and in this modern version Sachs 
must be numbered among the 
monarch’s courteous courtiers. 

And perhaps Sachs suspects his 
own generous skepticism, for al- 
though he has little reticence about 
examining the threads of light so 
luminous in Cezanne’s life and work, 
when he comes to one of his ‘‘articu- 
late’ moderns, will mention 
meeting so and so and being im- 
pressed by personality—and 
apparently if he, Sachs, is impressed, 
then the reader must be similarly 
aroused and enthused. 

But these brief passages are only 
mildly diversionary disturbances for 
a careful reader of Sach’s book, who 
will probably be much more frus- 
trated by the necessity of turning 
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The Lion’s Tail 


A selection of what-nots from the desk of Leo Lionni. 


Italians have a way of exploiting the 
blessings of meager means. Picasso 
Ceramista is one in a series of minimal 
art books edited by Hoepli’s Scheiwil- 
ler. Sometimes their surprising scale 
(our reproduction is actual size) 
causes us to question the morality 
of the overstuffed art books that 
nowadays fill the windows of our 
bookshops and, shamelessly, our own 
shelves. (In Print IX-2 we reported 
on another miniature book publisher 
on this side of the Atlantic: Achille 
J. St. Onge of Worcester, Mass.) 


We have collected artists’ changes of 
address for years. We have actually 
suspected artists of changing address 
for the sake of a clever promotion 
piece, but Erle Yahn is above sus- 
picion. His very personal humor and 
his passion for typographic oddities 

- . brought about this weirdly readable 
and, despite all, handsome typo- 
graphic tour-de-force. We know how 
it was done. We would like to know 
how it was specified. 
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Pages from a book without words 
printed for tots of all countries by an 
anonymous typographer in Milan. 
This is honest, interesting and vigor- 
ous typography. Everything has a 
place and every place a reason. 


Curt Valentin died a few months ago. 
Curt’s civilized little exhibition cata- 
logues brought us each month the 
pleasure of his taste and the measure 
of his judgment. This one on Moore 
was the last to bear the sensitive 
elegance of his monogram (drawn 
by Andre Masson). 
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Palmyrene and Gandharan 
Sculpture: an exhibition 
illustrating the cultural 
interrelations between the 
Parthian Empire and its 
neighbors West and East, 
Palmyra and Gandhara. 
October 14 - November 14 


The orderly arrangement in this 
Egyptian fragment brings to our 
mind some recent examples of 
graphic design. Advertising lay- 
out, within the general boundaries 
of its banality, produces here and 
there what could (but should not) 
be called a trend. Lately we have 
noticed that “dynamic” layouts 
are giving way to a more frontal, 
static, “designy” approach. More 
pages seem to reflect the schema- 
tic order of our modular archi- 
tecture. They begin to look as if 
they actually contain informa- 
tion. The urge to discover and to 
create order lie at the center of 
all philosophy and all art. It is 
probably as old as the mind of 
man. 


William Wonderiska, made this handsome 
poster for an Exhibition at Yale’s gallery. 
Universities have the immeasurable ad- 
vantage of offering a total cultural ex- 
perience, but this is often gained at the 
expense of craft level performance. Typi- 
cally and commendably for Yale’s course, 
however, student Wonderiska set the type, 
photographed the statue and finally silk- 
screened the posters. 
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PARTEIRA 


Avenida 
1 r/c., Esq 
Telef. 238319. 


Exames de Admissao 


Institutos, Mag. 
mério, N&utica. Habi- 
titam-se alunos. L. de 
IS. Mamede, 20 (& 
Poltécnice). T, 63809. 


DA 3 


dendo esperar. Pr. dd, 
Chile, 6— Tel. 42917. 


Aquasicéo de trés 
auitoméveis 
ligeiros 


PORTOES 


Veniem-se diversac 
medidas. Rua Vieira da 
Silva, 75 — Lisboa. Tel. 
64214, 


Até &s 12 horas do 


dia 23 do corrente 
aceitam-se na Aven. 
Rontes Pereira de Me- 
lo, 3, propostas para 
o fornecimento de 


LENHA 


De pinho cortada para 
fogdes, vende-se. Tel. 
70508. 


trég qutomoveis ligei. 
ros. 


As condicées do 
concurso encontram- 
-se patentes nos dias 
e horas normais de 


metros de fazenda por| 
um fato usado. Aten- 
de em sua casa com 
grande coleccio. A 


género. Rua Arco do 


expediente naqueia 
direccfo. 
Dep O6sito provisério, 


3.250800. 
Processo n.° 6522.2/53 


CAMIONETA 


Commpra-se de 1.500 
kg. Borg Vard a gasl’ 
muito bom estado. Sé 
interéssa esta marca. 
Reap. Amténio Munha, 
Baracais - Paul - 
te. Tel. 9403. 


organizacéo do 


Bandeira, 219, 1.0 
Telef. 25875 


ARCA 


Canf,. alt. relev. toa- 


OCULISTAS 


lh. ric. d. Venez. Ven- 
de-se telef. Oeiras 345. 


GRANDE REGENERADOR 
Vista cansada 


Maq. superficies de 
lentes, pedras de amo- 
lar, etc. Ocasifio pare 
quem deseje estabele. 
cerse. Das 10 4s 12 


(junto & Av. Roma). 


h. Av. Brasil, 1-As 


Mademoiselle 


Oferece-se sabendc 
frencés, espanhol, por- 
tugués, muita pretica 
criancas, tendo carte 
recomendacgao estran. 


Ensina-se cabelei- 
reira, manucure, répi- 


eiros onde esteve, li- 
ha Cascais, provincia 
Indicar todas as condi. 
cées. Resp. ao Rossio, 
11, ao n° 1177. 


do, seriedade e em 
conta, c/ dipl. Av. Al- 
mir. Reis, 62. T. 40243, 
ou Av. Saeadura Ca- 
‘ral, 51. Telef. 78022. 


QUINTA 


Vende-se. Composta 
de pequene case de ha. 


CASA 


Mobilada q)luge-se, 
30 kms, da s&, es- 
rléndidos ares aguas, 
Mtitade, 5008 por 3 
neses OU 2008 ao més. 
P. ref. Rossio, 11, 60 
1.0 3236. 


bitagado e casa de Ca- 
seiro, adega, varios e 
grandes armazens, abe- 
goarias, etc., 2,5 hecta. 
res com numerosas er- 
vores dé fruto, olivei. 
ras € poco, servide por 
estrada nacional ne 
margem sul do T.90, & 
16 minutos de Lisboa 


Tel. 77853. 


Casamento 
Africa 


Rapaz de 23 anos 
comerciante, deseja 
jcorresponder pera fins 
matrimoniais, com re- 
oarigea de 16 @ 21, ho. 
nesta e de boa fami- 
iia assunto sério, es- 


‘|tigos 


Loja na Baixa 


respassa-se, pata ar- 
eléctricos ou 
sestante. Rossio, 
ao n.o 1186. 


VENDE-SE 


de 


‘Inicas. 61-A. 


FLECHA AVIZ 
A ILUMINANTE 


Av. Almirante Reis, 6 


INGLES 


Correctissimo. R&- 
pido. Individual. Rua 


3 metros de fazenda 
por um fato usado. V 
@ casa dos clientes c/ 
800 amostras. Padrdes 
modernos. R. da Me- 
dalena, no 237, r/c. 
Telefone 21580. 


<@IDEO» 


fricg6es nas fontes 
conserve-a!! fortale- 
re-a!! Envia-se tie 
folhéto 

Farm écia Confiapea. 
Avenida Alm. Reis, 46 
Lisboa (Telef. 42453). 


VENDE-SE 


Na Praia da Vieire 
2aSa c/8 div. acabade 
sonstruir tem quintal 
2 floresta. Trata Anté- 
aio Feteira— Vieira 
je Leirie. 


COLCHOES 


pessoa 50$; casal 100$; 
arranjos a 10$. Rua 
Poiais S. Bento, 37. 


MOTORES 


11. nonofaésicos, trifasicos 


2 ¢. dinamos e al- 
yernadores, moto ¢ 
alectro bombas. VOL- 
TIO, LD.* — Av. 5 de 
12-B, 12-0 — 
Moto End. Te- 
torel.  Acei- 

thocas. 


Declaracao 


abaixo assinado. 


Twice this month we had tea and 
translation with distinguished visi- 


tors from Japan Kamikura and 
Hiroshi Ohchi. The latter, to quote 
from his catalogue, “now being a 
free-lance artist and is also a pro- 
fessor to the school of Drawing 
at Tokyo Education University” 
crossed language barriers with an 
interesting one-man show of ad- 
vertising design at New York’s 
Kogei Gallery. These trademarks, 
derived from western letterforms 
(KO and WAKQ) and the ingenuous 
transformation of the Japanese char- 
acter “‘/o”’ are from this exhibition. 


Gonzalez Lo- 

socio da firma 
jonshles Lopo, Lda, 
yroprietaria da Pen- 


SOCIO/A 
preciso, c/ 30 eontos, 
para montar bom es- 


bacaria e papeiaria. 
Rossio, n.o 11, ao no 
1199 


Duas senhams e trés 
meninos necessitam 
penséo em parti- 
cular de 15 Agosto a 


com todas as condigdes 
ao Rossio, 11,n° 1106. 


arques da Silva, 67, 
2°, 


Carteira perdida 


— com mo- 
tor Diesel de 10 ca- 
valos, em bom fun- 
cionamento, debuthan- 
do cerca de 500 kgs. 
por hora de trigo ou 


Perdeu-se_  carteire 
de grande est:macic 
com documentos. Nur 


tabelecimento de ta-|°° 


LINHA CASCAIS|""< 


sio Pimenta, sita no 
Montijo, declara Jue 
néo toma responsab!- 
idede por qualquer 
mpro forne-' 
zimento ou contratws, 
» partir desta data. 
em nome da referida 
firma, e que nfo te- 
@ sua inatura. 
de Julho 


Montijo, 
de 108 
Gonzalez 
Lopo 


(Segue o reconheci- 
nto). 


MICA 


para resisténcias fer- 
venda, 


Rogsio, 11, ao n.° 


taxi do Marqués de 
Pomibal a Av. Viscon. 
de Vaelmor, 31-A. Gra 


entregue 


tificando-se a quem a ~ 


Gato branco 


rdeu-se, coleira ver- 
pelo 


Vende-se por 
30.000$00. Facilita - se 
pagamento. Résp ao 
Rossio 11, ao n° 1046 


ALEMA 


Ensina seu _ idioma, 
Telefone 41676. . 


2. Dé nom¢ de 
«Fé:uchos. Gratifica- 
ventu- 


The classified section of this 
Portuguese paper has all the lively 
chatter of the narrow streets in a 
Mediterranean market. The multi- 
tude of rival signs remind us of our 
own gray columns, where the only 
competitive factor seems to be one’s 
position in the alphabet. 


| 
+, 
a creva com foto, para 
R. R. P., Caixa Posta 
32, — Vila Pery 
| Mocambique. D AO-SE 
3 
.\Telef. $26.4— Elvire 
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pages ahead to find a reproduction 
referred to within the explanatory 
text—a major difficulty since Sachs 
has tied his words so beautifully to 
the illustrated material itself. Of 
course, if what Dr. Sachs had to say 
engrossing—and the im- 
pulse to check ahead to view plates 
less compulsive—then layout would 
pose no problem: the fact that it 
does may give some indication of just 
how interesting the book can be. It 
compares to longer works by Mal- 
larme and Malraux—but why is it 
so much more exciting? Perhaps 
because here, as in fine draughtsman- 


was less 


ship, an assured, suggestive, sim- 
plicity can provoke an immediate 
and genuinely profound response. 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 1954-1955. 
International Advertising Art. Ed- 
ued by Walter Herdeg and Charles 


Rosner. 938" x 12”, 224 pages, 
Graphis Press, Ziirich. American 


distributors: Hastings House, New 
York. 


BY ALEXANDER NESBITT 


Tuts ts undoubtedly the best of the 
annuals that I have seen this year. 
There is an almost endless variety 
of material. The idea of using a book 
as a swipe file pains me, but this 
volume is certainly destined to serve 
as a copybook for many people work- 
in? in the field of visual communica- 
tion. All the approaches, methods, 
and techniques are represented . . . 
and very well represented, too! One 
might question the absence of this 
or that artist or designer, but the 
whole effect is decidedly top-grade. 
Very few of the illustrations have 
appeared before in Graphis maga- 
zine: the selection and compilation 
is a quite separate project. 

For better or worse a large and 
detailed collection of material such 
as this seems to need a preface, which 
has been supplied by Charles Rosner, 
one of the editors. It is assuredly 
difficult to make any pronunciamentos 
about the state of international ad- 
vertising art that will satisfy the 
rather stale and stolid mentality 
of the average advertising man and, 
at the same time, sound the cultural 
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and philosophic implications of this 
highly interesting department of 
human activity. Mr. Rosner tries 
to develop, in his two-page preface, 
a eyelic notion of advertising art: 
first eyele 1900-1925, second cycle 
1925-1950, third eyele 1950—. The 
first eyele “appealed mainly to the 
eve’; the second “tried to appeal 
to the mind”; and “today in our 
decade advertising art has to appeal 
equally to the eye, the mind, and 
susceplibility.” don’t: believe the 
theory has much validity, and would 
rather call attention to the editor's 
mention of Professor H. KK. Frenzel, 
and to the summation of the con- 
dition of international advertising 
art pul forth by that astute and 
kindly man in Gebrauchsgraphik in 
19335. Frenzel was the grandaddy 
of all the editors of advertising art 
magazines and annuals—and knew 
exactly what the score was. More 
power lo Charles Rosner for recalling 
him and his efforts. 

The showing of advertising art 
covers the production of 19 countries 
and some 4120 artists and designers. 
There are 710 illustrations, 66. in 
color. That is a lot of work indeed, 
and impresses by sheer weight— 
quite aside from the high level of 
excellence. Poster designs make up 
the first section. It is not as good 
nor as selective a showing as that 
furnished by the Poster Annual, but 
it produces the same general impres- 
sion: Leupin in Switzerland, Aicher 
in Germany, Savignac and Carlu in 
France, Games in England, Kenneth 
Haak in the U.S. A., and the aston- 
ishing Japanese are all creating pretty 
good posters. 

In the insert advertising section 
the U. S. A. comes out quite well; 
that is, after all, our dominant 
advertising field. I don’t think they 
have included our best examples but 
it is a worthwhile representation 
which takes in Neiman-Marcus and 
some of the TV small-space ads. The 
small European ads are still worth 
studying and the Japanese must be 
mentioned here, too. 

The booklet is one of the most 
complicated of the direct-advertising 
formats—it is hard to show or to 
discuss. The large section devoted to 
them allows one to see only the 
covers. Actually, the booklet can 
only be judged in the hand, as one 
takes it up and turns the pages. 
Perhaps a few illustrated page- 
spreads would have helped make 


this showing a little more complete. 
If this seems an unjustified demand I 
will refer to a statement that appears 
in the German version of the jacket 
blurb. ‘Translated, it goes like this: 
“Graphis Annual seeks lo raise the 
arlislic niveau of advertising, nol only 
the illustration; but also the com- 
plete design of the advertisement.” 

Book jackets, record-album covers, 
magazine and house-organ covers are 
in the next section. I don’t think 
they belong together—but it is try- 
ing, of course, to produce a book 
such as this and keep it simple. 
Jackets and album covers are point- 
of-purchase formats, and must— be 
judged from that standpoint. I could 
stand for a lot more simplicity in the 
handling of these two items; it seems 
to me that they have become much 
too pretentious and cluttered. In the 
hands of a good designer, either of 
the formats becomes an amusing and 
striking visual treat, but both have 
suffered much in the past few years 
at the hands of amateurs. The maga- 
zines and house organs are all one 
could ask for—a_ public-relations 
man dreaming up a house organ could 
review the field. 

Packages, trademarks, ani- 
mated advertising follow. ‘Travelers 
in pre-war Japan often told’ of the 
delightfully-wrapped packages — in 
which one received a purchase from 
almost any store or shop. There is 
no question about the Japanese 
ability to produce interesting pack- 
ages: they have a definite flair. The 
trademark is polished off in’ two 
pages. Animated advertising is repre- 
sented by the die-cut folder or card. 

Christmas cards, calendars, TV 
and film advertising, and letterheads 
are put together in the final section. 
The cards are those sent out by in- 
dividual designers or firms; the 
calendars represent the latter ex- 
clusively. TV and film ads are given 
four pages and their chief charac- 
teristic is a spurious and _ strained 
sense of humor. The letterheads are 
rather excellent; three of them are 
shown with their envelope, which is 
an essential part of the design of 
stationery. 

Anyone interested in the over-all 
advertising-art scene in the world 
today must look at this annual. It is 
a fine job, and any indicated short- 
comings are not to be taken seriously 
when compared to the absolute value 
of the book in reviewing the state of 
international advertising art. 
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something of the diffi- 
culties of book distributien, particu- 
larly of specialized technical books, 
PRINT has decided to renew its 
READER’S BOOK SERVICE, 
which many subscribers have missed 
during the past year. 

The service operates very simply. 
Each book reviewed in this magazine 
will include the book’s list price. If 
you want a particular book, write 
us, name the book by title, and in- 
clude check for the specified 
amount. The book will go out by 
return mail, postage paid. Please 
enclose your check payable — to 
PRINT, 17 West 44th St., New 
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Professionals and graphic arts amateurs keep an eye on 
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